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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1831. 





SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS, AND A NEW ANECDOTE 
OF HIM. 





No sooner had we put forth our ingenuous expostulation with Mr 
Moxon, for not sending us his edition of Shakspeare’s sonnets, 
than with a celerity of movement, to be equalled only by the grace 
of it, a copy comes flying into our hands. Monday’s Tatuer could 
hardly have been seen by him, before Monday’s morning brings us 
the handsome result, bound withal in perfect good taste, and as 
truly lettered. Moxon! thou art a bookseller worthy of thine 
authors, and we prophecy much unusual good of thee,—much 
finer Lintot, and superior Tonson. It was not to everybody that 
we could have put that remonstrance ; but thou hast a tact and an 
elevation ;—thou canst discern the difference between the sordid 
view, and the choice impulse. 

Mr Moxon’s edition of these Sonnets* is beautifully printed in a 
small volume in duodecimo, a sonnet to each page; and it is accom- 
panied by those of Milton, making altogether a book of 186 pages, 
fit for the pocket. The Italian portion of the sonnets of Milton is 
judiciously retained. Whether Cowper’s translation of them was 
the best to be had, may be doubted; but they are better than none. 
A short introduction to the volume is headed by an apposite Sonnet 
on the Sonnet, from the pen of Mr Wordsworth, containing what 
may be called the biographical history of this species of poem. He 
characterizes the sonnets of Shakspeare as the ‘key’ with which he 
‘ opened his heart.’ 

All the miscellaneous poems of our great dramatist, notwithstand- 
ing his fame, and their truly Shaksperian merits, seem to have 
remained in obscurity almost ever since the age in which they were 
published, though at that time they appear to have gained him more 
applause from public writers than his plays. One of the great rea- 
sons of this neglect is undoubtedly that distinction drawn in mens’ 
minds between the drama and every other species of writing, which 
induces booksellers to publish the plays ‘ of an author without his 
poems ;’ and another was the great fame attained by the author in 
that larger shape. Multitudes are acquainted with the Fairy Queen 
of Spenser, who are not aware that he wrote a great many sonnets; 
and even the sonnets of Milton are probably unknown to thousands 
of the readers of Paradise Lost. Some have thought, or affected 
to think, the sonnets of Shakspeare not worth perusal. Steevens 
the commentator, an acute observer up to a certain point, but who 


could write like an idiot when he got beyond it, pronounced of | 


them, and of the ‘ Poems’ in general, that ‘ the strongest act of 
parliament,’ framed on purpose, could not compel people to read 
them, they are so inferior even to the smallest poets of the time. 
What is more curious is, that editors who have combated this opi- 
nion, and printed the poems, do not appear to have read them. In 
Mr Chalmers’s edition, there is a complaint, that we are nowhere, 
in Shakspeare’s works, let into any of the secrets of his domesti- 
city,—of his friendships, his amusements, his private character, &c. 
whereas his sonnets present us with some remarkable evidences to 
the contrary : and this brings us to the new anecdote we have an- 
nounced, which is contained in a valuable work that has just 
appeared from the pen of Mr Payne Collier, entitled The History 
& English Dramatic Poetry, and Annals of the Stage We shall 
notice Mr Collier’s work further on Monday. It is no common 
production of the kind; and as it will doubtless attract a good deal 
of attention, especially from those who are critical in dramatic 
writing, and interested in the character of Shakspeare, we shall take 
this opportunity of saying a word or two on a subject which in these 
prying times will not be overlooked. The anecdote itself, such as 
it is, is a bit of scandal. Weare far from objecting to Mr Collier 


* The Sonnets of Shakxpeare and Milton. 12mo pp- 186. Moxon. 

+ The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakspeare, 
and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration. “By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
F.S.4. Inthree volumes 8vo. Murray, 











for finding it. He does it in a perfectly just and honourable spirit : 
and among the usual readers of theatrical anecdotes, it will be 
looked upon as more in unison with the poet’s character for wit, 
than calculated to do his memory any very violent disservice. 

Among other novelties which he has brought forward, it was Mr 
Collier’s good fortune, or rather the reward of his industrious 
research, to meet with a Manuscript Diary, which appears to have 
been kept by a barrister, and which includes original anecdotes of 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Tarleton, Ben Jonson, Marston, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others. Some of these anecdotes, he observes, ‘ are 
in their nature comparatively trifling, but, as has often been said, 
trifles become important when connected with the lives of distin- 
guished men.’ The MS. is in the Harleian Collection (No. 5353) 
and excepting by the writer of the catalogue, ‘seems to have 
remained in that collection entirely unexamined.’ 


In this Diary, says Mr Collier, is ‘ a personal anecdote regarding 
our great dramatist, which possibly may serve to explain a good 
deal that has been obscure in his Sonnets. Much has been said, 
at different times, on the moral character of Shakspeare, as if in 
this respect he were far superior to the manners of the time in 
which he lived ; and Boswell, in the last edition of his works, ex- 
pressly observes, ‘‘ We may lament that we know so little of his 
history; but this, at least, may be asserted with confidence, that at 
no time was the slightest imputation cast upon his moral character.” 
‘This statement has reference to such of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, as, 
taken literally, and, as I apprehend, not a few of them ought to be 
taken, indicate that Shakspeare was not, in this respect, more pure 
and perfect than most of fis contemporaries. I think it extremely 
probable that some of those Sonnets were composed for other peo- 
ple, who could not write them for themselves, and who wished to 
make a favourable impression ; but others undoubtedly have a per- 
sonal allusion to himself, and the difficulty is now to separate one 
from the other. If we may believe the plain import of his 69th 
sonnet, in particular, he was at one period in love with a female 
who was not very chary of her reputation :— 


“ But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 
The solve is this—that thou dost common grow.” 


And he over and over again laments the disgrace brought upon 
himself by his misconduct: in his 112th sonnet he says, 
“ Your love and pity doth the impression fill, 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow.” 


Again, in his 121st sonnet, beginning, “ ’Tis better to be vile than 
vile esteemed,” he exclaimed, 
“ No—I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own ;” 


while, in his 131st sonnet, he tells the female, on account of whom 
he had been attacked, 
“ In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds ; 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds :”’ 


So that although it may be very truc, that no imputation upon his 
moral character had been discovered from extraneous sources, when 
Steevens or when Boswell wrote, yct, if we are to believe himself, 
although a married man, with a wife and family at Stratford, he 
was not immaculate. The difficulty of reconciling much that is 
contained in the sonnets has arisen from an amiable desire to think 
Shakspeare’s moral and poetical character equally perfect. If, in 
the course of my enquiries, I have been unlucky enough (I may 
perhaps say) to find anything which represents our great dramatist 
in a less favourable light, as a human being with human infirmities, 
I may lament it, but I do not therefore feel myself at liberty to 
conceal and suppress the fact. 


‘ Whether the anecdote in question be true or untrue, whether it 
were a mere joke or the invention of “ vulgar scandal,” it eomes 
recommended to our notice upon tolerably good authority. Nicho- 
las Tooley was one of the actors in Shakspeare’s plays, and belonged 
to the company of the Globe Theatre in 1596; and it is very pos- 
sible that the author of this Diary had met with him at some 
ordinary in London, and had heard from him the story in question, 
as we find the words “ Mr Tooley” subjoined at the end of it, as 
the person from whom the writer had received it. 

*** March 13th, 1601. 

‘* Upon a tyme when Burbadge played Rich. 3, there was a 
citizen grewe so farre in liking with him, that before shee went from 
the play, shee appointed him to come that night unto hir, by the 
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name of Rich. 3. Shakspeare, overhearing their conclusion, went 
before. * * * * * * Then message being brought that Rich. the 3 
was at the dore, Shakspeare caused returne to be made, that William 
the Conqueror was before Rich. the 3.—Shakspeare name Willm.— 
Mr Tooley.”’ 


‘ This may have been (as I have said) a mere slanderous inven- 
tion, a harmless joke, or a plain truth ; and it is not to be forgotten, 
in reference to the value of Tooley’s authority, that he had been 
the faprenaee of Richard Burbadge, and might have had the story 
from that distinguished performer, who was himself a party in it.’— 
Vol. I, p. 329. 

Our new anecdote, it must be confessed, is a better bon mot than 
story. The lady’s love was not worth the trick, even as a matter 
of gallantry. However, every little addition to Shakspeare’s history 
is valuable, though the anecdote throws no new light upon the 
Sonnets. The Sonnets themselves tell much more. 

The plain truth, we suspect, with regard to Shakspeare’s private 
life, would be found to amount to this;—that the same good- 
humoured casuistry which enabled him to regard the errors of his 
fellow-creatures with a kind eye, conspired, with lax habits of 
education, to allow him to indulge himself in such licenses of the 
times as he found prevalent among his brother actors; but did not 
prevent, nevertheless, frequent misgivings, and the self-resentment 
due to the nobler impulses of his nature. The wonderful intellect 
which we all know he possessed, and the singular sweetness of 
nature, which not only seems attributed to him by his contem- 
poraries, but which is very evident in the Sonnet before us, would 
not permit him to grow insensible to the finer parts of virtue, either 
in their gracefulness or their social necessity; and in fact, while we | 
have, in these Sonnets, proof positive that he not only had a mis- 
tress during his marriage, but that she was a woman of openly 
licentious life, and even worthy of being pronounced by him his 








* bad angel,’ and that he loved her nevertheless, and allowed all her | 
license, yet we have equal proof that he often lamented his passion, | 
and that his feelings in every other point were singularly child-like, 
and what is termed in these days ‘ romantic.’ The Sonnets record | 
a ‘ friend’ of his, of whose perfection of nature he speaks in the | 
strong hyperbolical language common to that age, and with all the | 
enthusiasm of a school-boy. The female seduces this Grandison | 
of a friend, which our author takes very unkindly of her, but still | 
forgives; and she appears to have got the charitable poet into so | 
much trouble, that at one time he thought proper to avoid any | 
public recognition of Grandison, lest he should mix him up with the 
bad company she kept. The Sonnets, which were not given to the 
world, we believe, till after the poet’s death, are dedicated to this 
exalted personage by the publisher, under the title of ‘ Mr W. H.,’ | 
which have strangely been supposed by some to be an anagram for | 
Henry Wriottesley, Earl of Southampton, a known friend of Shak- 
speare’s, and the romantic adherent of Essex. The person, who- | 
ever he was, is represented in the Sonnets, among his other perfec- 
tions, as possessing ‘ birth ;’ but not to insist on the improbability 
of the anagram, it is not likely that a nobleman, besides having his 
initials twisted, would be styled ‘ Mister.’ 

It is to be recollected after all, that we have no proof of the au- 
thenticity of a/l these sonnets. Some, nay, very many, are as mani- 
festly Shaksperian, as the poetry in his plays; but the publisher 
may have done what he pleased with them. Some, as Mr Collier 
suggests, may have been written for other persons. In all, we are 
strongly to keep in mind the manners of the times, and to do for 
Shakspeare what he did for mankind,—put upon them the hand- 
somest constructions. Their beauties are so exquisitely beautiful, 
so full of the kindest feelings, the deepest love of nature, the most 
refined and disinterested sentiment, that we owe to their author all | 
the generosity we can shew him, and are bound to imagine that 
even his bad woman must have had some strange inconsistent qua- 
lities about her to redeem her character. In that respect, they pre- 
sent us with a sort of poetical Manon L’Escant. 

Curious particulars of a minor kind may be gathered from these 
poems. They prove, satisfactorily at least to us, that Shakspeare 
was lame ; that he rode on horseback, and could startle us and him- 
self with thrusting a spear in the poor beast ; that he did not write 
the sonnet, as commentators have supposed, when he was young ; 
and that he hated his profession of a player, and thought it had hurt 
even his mind. The first seventeen are written to persuade his 
friend to marry, that so good a race might not be lost. 








It is not | 
improbable, we think, that this person may be discovered by dili- | 
gent enquiry among the W. H.’s of peerages and old books. We | 
have a notion, from the multitude of apparent playings upon the | 
words of a similar sound, that his name was Hugh or Hew. What 
sweet, and what grand things there are in these poems ! 


‘ Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do hat fe the darling buds of May- 

* oa * * * « 

* Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, &c. 
* * * * * . 
‘ That thou art blam’d, shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mask was ever yet too fair: 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow there flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
* * . * . * 

* That time of year thou mayest in me behold, 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs in which the sweet birds sang. 

. * * * * + 
‘ Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds ; 
And bends with the remover, to remove ; 
Oh no; it is an ever-fixed mark, 
Which looks on tempests and is nevershaken,’ 
. * . * * + 


And take the following entire sonnet, as evincing the perfection 
of tenderness :— 


‘ No longer mourn for me when I[ am dead, 


Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give notice to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it: for J love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgo , 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

© if, I say, you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love ev’n with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me, after 1 am gone.’ 


FINE ARTs. 


THE LIVING PAINTERS. No. V. 


* Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee strait 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea, all in sedges hid.’— Taming of the Shrew. 





J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—J. MARTIN—-FRANCIS DANBY, A. 

—THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
Ir man be the most wilful of animals, Mr Turner is the most wilful 
ofmen. And yet he is a painter, not of talent only, but of genius— 
a rare endowment, however liberally distributed amongst artists and 
authors by the false oracles and prophets of the time. Were half 
the sugared words true with which some of our critics try to sweeten 
the disappointments of their favourite writers, the world would be 
full of geniuses. We hear of ‘a young man of genius’—of ‘a 
rising genius ’—of ‘ unquestionable genius ’—of ‘ considerable genius’ 
—and of works which ‘ éetray genius’—and fifty other confec- 
tionary phrases, which serve no end but to treble the natural vanity 
of our heroes of the pencil and the goose quill, and to delude the 
sunple public. There is not one ‘ young man of great genius’—no, 
nor one o/d man of great genius, amongst a million men. It is all a 
mistake ; and posterity will find it out, if indeed we have not begun 
to make the discovery already. 

But Mr Turner is a man of a different stamp. He is, by general 
assent, a person of eminence in his line, and in our estimation he is 
super-eminent. He has invention, power, experience, and an ele- 
vated view of his art, beyond any of his cotemporaries,—nay, beyond 
any English landscape-painter whatever. We assert this, notwith- 
standing his wilful, mad, inflamed pictures—notwithstanding his 
vain contempt of all opinion—notwithstanding, in short, his present 
disease (opthalmia or calenture) which leads him into the most 
marvellous absurdities and audacities of colour that painter ever 
ventured on—perhaps tempts him into the belief, that under the 
raging heat of his reds and blues and yellows, which belong only to 
the dog-days, there lurk the coolness of April, the greenness, fresh- 
ness, and beauty of his native valley. This is very melancholy ; 
but we trust that a timely application of blistering and phlebotomy 
may arrest the current of his disorder; and in the meantime we 
will endeavour to preserve him as he sas, in our recollection. 

Did the ‘reader ever see the early pictures of Turner? or his 
drawings, done in his best time (after he had cast off the pettiness 
of his first style, and before he commenced those freaks of colour 
with which he is now content to amaze the public?) Or did he 
ever see his Liber Studiorum? If not, he is not acquainted with 
this extraordinary artist. Nothing comes amiss to him. The tem- 


ples of Jove and Cybele are not too lofty ; the Dutch fishing- boat 
‘He is not one, but Legion.’ 


is not too mean. More sublime than 
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Claude; less savage, yet grander than Salvator Rosa; and more 
beautiful, if less simple in his scenes, than are the vernal landscapes 
of Gaspar Poussin, Mr Turner must be esteemed, even by his 
enemies, as a painter of no common merit. 


* Whate’er Lorraine light-touched with soft’ning hue, 
Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew’ — 


comes within the compass of his pencil, besides many things which 
those great men never attempted. Some of his landscapes, such 
as ‘the Solway Moss,’ ‘ Rizpah,’ &c. force Rembrandt upon our 
thoughts, with no unfavourable comparison, however, for our artist. 
They are grand, dreary, sterile things, which must impress any 
one. At another time, his picture glows with all the flush and 
fever of Rubens; or outblazes the setting suns of Claude. We 
have, then, ‘a fishing-boat off the Dogger Bank,’ ‘ the Sands at 
Yarmouth,’ or ‘ Cutting the Painter,’—all done in a style that 
would make Cuyp die the death of envy. His management of light 
and shade is wonderful, and therefore it is that his works tell so 
much better than others when engraved. His broad, bold masses— 
his trees and columns, thrown up in the very middle of his pictures 


his castle-crowned hills, which stand up like dark giants between | 
you and the evening light—all tell of ‘I dare !’—and all equally | 


shew the powerful and ambitious man. One thing only we seem 
to want,—repose. Far excelling, in our opinion, any of the Italian 
ainters, in vastness and sublimity, we yet often, when contemplat- 


ing his works, seem to miss the amenities of Claude, or long to | 


wander among the green paths and pastoral solitudes which distin- 
guish, like a perpetual spring, the gentle labours of Gaspar Poussin. 

Mr Martin entertains a more limited view of Nature. 
grand idea ; and if the invention be his own, he may rest content 
with having done one thing, that no one before him accomplished, 
or even attempted ; but he has no variety. 


—are absolutely worthless ; but when he gets amongst his Egyp- 
tian, or Roman, or Babylonian visions, then he becomes great. He 
builds up column after column, dome beside dome, terrace after 
terrace, till one grows dizzy at the sight. We are introduced to 
Belshazzar and Semiramis,—we behold Nebuchadnezzar ‘ in his 
habit, as he lived,’—we are lost in wonder at the populous, endless 


multitudes which throng about those gorgeous places, of which | 


now not a square foot of granite or sandstone remains :-— 


‘ Such throngs of old were never known to stream 
From Babylon or Susa, nor when last 
The Assyrian met the Mede, and marked the bounds 
Of empire by the gates of Nineveh :’ 


If Ninus or Semiramus had their thousands, Mr Martin has his 
tens of thousands. If they had palaces ten stories high, Mr Martin 
builds up twenty stories. This is the simple secret of his grandeur, 
—the accumulation of materials, the exaggeration—we do not mean 
this in its offensive sense—the exaggeration of fact. Mr Martin 
takes an unit and multiplies it by a million, and it becomes great. 
ile extends a league to twenty, and—out of the mere necessity of 
preserving the perspective—grows up aerial distances, winding 
waters, rising hills, blue peaks, and mountains which blend and 
are finally lost in the white clouds afar off. And so he goes on, 
and so let him go on, so long as he has materials at hand to con- 
struct his pictures, and the public have the disposition to buy. 
We do not admire Mr Martin as an artist so intensely as some 
persons, but the fault may lie in ourselves, perhaps, as much as in 
Mr Martin. 

Mr Danby began well, but he has proceeded indifferently. As a 
mere painter, he has more skill than Mr Martin ; but he is inferior 
to him in imitation. There was something striking in his ‘ Sunset,’ 
with the wreck floating beneath a crimson sun,—something grand 
in his ‘ Red Sea;’ but he appears to us now to fall off. 


be called ‘The Pink Age,’ or perhaps ‘ The Age of Brass.’ 

We have left ourselves scarcely any room to speak of one of the 
very first artists that ever adorned this country; we mean Mr 
Stothard. Taking into consideration his invention and grace, and 
cone) humour, he is, in our opinion, at the top of the English 

istorical School. He is deficient somewhat in the masculine qua- 
lities of an historical painter, and latterly he has degenerated into 
manner; but taking him altogether, we do not know his equal in 
England. He is said to be the author of nearly five thousand ori- 
ginal designs (most or many of which are engraved). We cannot 
vouch for the number of his designs, but we can attest the excel- 
lence of hundreds,—some of them equal, we do not fear to say, in 
grace and feminine beauty, to Raffaelle himself. If Mr Fuseli was 
like Michael Angelo (which his admirers say) Stothard resembles 
‘the prince of painters,’ and moreover comes much nearer to him 
than Fuseli ‘did to his archetype. We will give ourselves plea- 
sure, some of these days, by speaking fully and sincerely on the 
merits of this fine old simple-minded man. He may be pushed aside 
and thought little of by his juniors perhaps, whose brazen figures and 
ostentatious academical studies may dim for a time the modest and 
delicate forms of the octogenarian artist, but his deeds «ill live and 
be looked at, as models by future painters, when the swarms of 
pretenders will be forgotten. 





(No, V1. will contain Hitron—Howanvd—Erry—and EastTLake.) 


MUSIC. 


SIGNOR PAGANINI’S SECOND CONCERT. 
Tuts astonishing being gave his second Concert last evening, at 
the Opera-House. The confirmation of the incredible reports 
that had preceded him to this country having been more than 
realised upon his first performance last Friday, the doors of 
the theatre, upon the present occasion, were crowded long be- 
fore their opening, and in the course of a few minutes, the first 





He has one | 


His simple landscapes, ! 
—when he ventures on such things, which he does in his drawings, | 


His | 
‘Golden Age’ in the present Somerset House Exhibition, ought to | 


rush filled every unengaged place in the house. Upon sitting 
down to record an account of the feats of this evening, we feel 
equally incompetent as upon the first hearing, to convey any 
_adequate idea of the performer’s amazing accomplishments. Not- 
_ withstanding the satisfactory proofs we have had to the contrary, it 
_is difficult to shake off the impression that we have been in the 
| presence of a supernatural being. So many requisites towards form- 
ing a complete musician are combined in his mind and person, that 
we can conceive a millenium to elapse before the same qualities may 
unite again. He has a fine and original genius in composition, a pure 
and exquisite tone, a most impassioned expression, and an execution 
so miraculous, that all who have once heard him will henceforward 
hesitate before they doubt an impossibility. His performance upon 
_ the present occasion consisted first of a concerto of three move- 
ments, an introduction, an adagio (not of so fine and severe a 
character as the one we heard last Friday) and a brilliant finale. 
The second consisted of a military rondo introducing the preghiera 
from ‘ Pietro |’Eremita, performed solely upon the fourth string ; 
and the last a series of astounding variations upon the well-known 
melody ‘ The Carnival of Venice.’ Although he thus occupies so 
| considerable a space in the evening’s entertainment, the attention to 
a solo performance, far from flagging, increases with his playing, 
until it amounts to a climax of enthusiasm. Never did we expect 
to come away from an hour and half’s concerto on the violin with 


| a refreshed and eager spirit, yet such has been the case this evening. 
Verily he hath a Devil. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
He was fresher from the hand 
That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 
In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tost, 
In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 
But met them, and defied their wrath. 


Then were they kind—the forests, there 
Rivers and still waters paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 

| Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below ; 

The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
And still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race; but they are gone 

With their forests, wide and deep; 

And we have built our homes upon 

Fields where their generations sleep. 

Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 

Upon their hills our harvest waves, 

Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 

And all still pay a tribute to their graves. . 











‘ SINDBAD THE SarLor.’—As an instance of the universal popu- 
larity of the Arabian Nights, we observe that there is an American brig, 
trading to Mexico, the name of which is Sindbad ; given it, no doubt, in 
honour of the celebrated fictitious voyager, whose adventures have become 
as interesting to us as truth. The name of the Captain is Millar. We 
congratulate him on his good taste ; and hope he will escape as prosperously 
through all his perils, as the godfather of his vessel. 


— The papers inform us, that Mr Wordsworth the Poet has been 
appointed Stamp-distributor for the Carlisle district. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

There is spirit in the lines by W. T. H., entitled ‘ Yes, our flag has defied ;’ 
but we should be loth to thrust them in the teeth of our countrymen, 
while they are promising to make such amends for their former subser- 
viency. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drvry-Lang.—Charles the Twelfth—Legion of Honour—Tom Thumb. 
Covent-Garpen.—Azor and Zemira—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Frencu Prarys.—La Chanson—Antoine ; Ou, Les Trois Générations—W erther. 








THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 
ME A. 
(By Marer.] 
Medea, Wife of Jason 

Creusa, Daughter of Creontes . . . 

es, Confidant of Medea . 

Creontes, King of Corinth . . . . 
eus, King of Athens 





Madame Pasta. 
. . . Miss F. Ayton. 
. Mlle. Feliani. 
— Signor Lablache. 
. Signor Rubini. 
ason . . . Signor Curioni. 
Tideus, Confidant of Creontes . Signor Deville. 
Two children of Jason and Medea. 
Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of Ageus, Guards. 
To conclude with a New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA BAYADERE. 
(Composed by M. DesHAyres.} 
The Music by Auber, arranged by M. Musard. 


The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mlle. Zoe Beaupré, Mlle. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile. M. Simon, . Hunt, M. O’Brien, and M. Bertram. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Historical Play of 
WILLIAM TELL. 
(By Mr Know zs.]} 
Anneli, Miss Russell. 
Sarnem, Mr Thompson. 

Lutold, Mr Howell. 
Albert, Miss Poole. 


Emma, Miss Huddart. 
Gesler, Mr H. Wallack. 
Rodolph, Mr Howard. 
William Tell, Mr Macready. 
Erni, Mr Cathie. Furst, Mr Fenton. Dok: 
Waldman, Mr Hughes. Michael, MrCooper. Jagheli, Mr J. Vining. 
Pierre, Mr Eaton. Theodore, Mr Honner. 

Savoyards—Miss Crawford, Mr Robinson, Mr Price, and Mr S. Jones. 

In the course of the evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ Cherubini’s 
Overture to ‘ Les Deux Journees,’ and Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Il Don Giovanni.’ 
After which, 

COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 

Antoinette, Miss Chikini. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir Hippington Miff, Mr Liston. Capt. Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. 
Bombardier Babillard, Mr Tayleure. Rigmarole, Mr Harley. 
Monsieur de Caché, Mr Andrews. Roué, Mr Webster. 
Dorville, Mr Howard. Gregory, Mr Hughes. 

To conclude with the Farce of 
. . ae 
[By CoLeman the Younger.] 
Maria, Mrs Newcombe. Mrs Mouser, Mrs Broad. 


Agnes, Miss Faucit. 
Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 
Braun, Mr Ross. 
Melchtal, Mr Younge. 
Verner, Mr Cooke. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


MINTER’S SELF-ACTING AND RECLINING CHAIR 
BY THE KING’S LETTERS PATENT. 

G. MINTER begs to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he has invented an 
EASY CHAIR, the positions or elevations of which are so numerous, that the 
number is quite indefinite, say from one to one thousand, and are obtained by a 
slight pressure ofthe back, which not only reclines the back of the chair, but raises 
the back part of the seat, thereby causing a proper inclined plane, which su 
the weakest part of the back at any and every position. When you rise, the back 
follows you, and should you stop, the back immediately stops; and all this action is 
obtained without any spring, rack, or other machinery whatever. 

G. Minter particularly recommends it to Invalids for its simplicity : if even they 
have lost the use of either of theit hands or legs, they can obtain any position of them- 
selves without any attendance, or exertion on their own part. The chair is made by 
the Inventor only, in a variety of plain and elegant shapes, at his manuf: 

26 Painces Srreer, Leicester SQuaRE (opposite Coventry street), and are so 1 
as cheap as a common fixed easy chair of the same pattern, which is impossible in 
any other reclining chair, on account of their complicated construction, and which 
subjects them to be often out of repair, and even dangerous.—G. M. is confident an 

person honouring him with an inspection of his Chair, will be sufficiently convinced 
of its superiority over all others. It is also made portable for travelling, and will 


pack in a case only fourteen inches deep. It is warranted to act perfect fifty 
years. 

















THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 


After which a New Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE GIPSY FATHER. 
{By the Hon. Mrs. Norton.] 
Rose Franklin, Miss E. Tree. Mary Barwell, Mrs Lovell. 
Dolly Dolittle, Mrs Tayleure. Clara, Miss Hughes. 

Gipsy Woman, Mrs Daly. Lucy, Miss Hunt. 
Barwell, Mr Warde. Richard Barwell, Mr G. Bennett. 
Simon Salubrious Dolittle, Mr Keeley. Edwards, Mr F. Matthews. 
Judge Franklin, Mr Evans. Jem Hartshorn, Mr Meadows. 
William and James, Miss P. Horton and Miss Kendall. 

First Gipsy, MrTurnour. Clerk, Mrirwin. Servant, Mr Heath. 
Previous to the Drama, Von Weber's Overture to Preciosa. 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
THE WATERMAN. 
(By Mr Dispin.] 
Mrs Bundle, Mrs Tayleure. Wilhelmina, Miss Hughes. 
Tom Tug, Mr Wilson, who will ~ ‘ The Bay of Biscay O !’ 
Bundle, Mr Blanchard. obin, Mr Keeley. 
The Waterman to conclude with ‘ Rule Britannia,’ by Mr Wilsos, Miss Cawse, 
and Chorus. 


Duroc, Mr G. Sta ‘ 
Vincent, Mr ae gua 


On Monday, Azor and Zemira; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
The Nautical Drama, entitled 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 


The Overture and Music selected from Dippin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Buiewirtrt. 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs Evans. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Saville. 
William, Mr T. P. Cooke. The Admiral, Mr Porteus. Quid, Mr G. Smith. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Spencer. Lieut. Pike, Mr G. Lejeune. 





Betty, Mrs Webster. Dora Mumwell, Mrs C. Jones. 
Captain Galliard, Mr Cooke. Grumbleton, Mr W. Bennett. 
Neddy Bray, Mr Liston. Doddle, Mr Hughes. | 
Roscius Alldross, Mr Tayleure. Ralph Hempseed, Mr Webster. | 


On Monday, Simpson and Co. The Brigand ; Turning the Tables; and Quadrupeds. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part l.—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Part I1.—‘The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Harlowe Bush Fair.’ 

After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 


YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine characters. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


A Nautical Drama, entitled — 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrovn.} 

Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. | Dolly Mayflower, Miss Vincent. ust 9 
Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. grass, Mr D. Pitt. | 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. 

Hatchet, MrAlmar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. ‘ 
Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black.Ey’d Susan,’ Mr Edwin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on { Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,)” Mr C. Hill. | 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. } | 
A Double Hormpipe, by Mr C. Hill aud Mademoiselle Rosier. | 


After which, the Musical Drama, in Two Acts, eutitled | 
JOHN OF PARIS. } 
| 





[By Mr Pocock.} 

Princess of Navarre, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Should he upbraid.’ 
Olivia, Miss Vincent, in which she will introduce ‘Smart young Bachelors.’ 
Rosa, Mrs C. Hill. John of Paris, Mr Osbaldiston. 

Grand Chamberlain, Mr Williams. Pedrigo Potts, Mr Vale. Philip, Mr Ransford. 
To conclude with the Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE FOULAHS, 
(By Mr W. Barrymore.) 

Emily Worthy, Miss Scott. Laura, Miss Bell. 
Captain Worthy, Mr D. Pitt. 

Jean Phillipe Gastinean, Mr Honner. 


Ora, Madame Simon. 
Old Worthy, Mr Gough. 
Rigid, Mr Asbury. Maline, Mr Webb. 





Sergeant, Mr Hobbs. Henry, i Ellis. Cato, Mr C. Hill. 





Blue Peter, Mr Bennett, with Gay’s admired Ballad of * All in the Downs.’ 
Yarn, Mr Davies. Raker, Mr Willing. Hatchett, Mr Barnett. 
Doggrass, Mr Munroe. Jacob Twig, Mr Marshall. Ploughshare, Mr Young. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Wilson. 


In the course of the piece, Mr T. P. Cooke will introduce a Comic Song, and dance 
his celebrated Hornpipe. 
At the end of the Drama, a Fantasia on the Violin by Mr Blagrove. 
And the celebrated Laughing Trio, ‘ Vedasi via di Qua,’ by Miss Dix, Mr Bennett, 
and Mr E. Seguin. 
After which a Comic Interlude, in One Act, called 
REFORMATION. 
[By Mr Bernarp.} 
Ellen Feelove, Miss Andrews. Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 
Miss Matilda Manwaring, Mrs Garrick. 
Mr Farringdon, Mr Munroe. Renste Feelove, Esq. Mr Porteus. 
Sam Slap, Mr Marshall. Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 
After which (by particular desire) the Gipsy Scene from Auld Robin Gray, intro- 
ducing Bishop's celebrated Glee, ‘ The Chough and Crow.’ 
To conclude with a New Comic Operetta, called 
PECCADILLOES. 
(By Mr Raymonp.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Andrews. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 
In the course of the evening, Cherubini’s Grand Overture to ‘ Anacreon,’ and 
Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflotte.’ 


Florine, Mrs Humby. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Cooxe’s Eguestrian Circus, Great WinpMI1t. St. 
HayMARKET.—Feats of Horsemanship—The Li- 
liputian Stud of Burman Ponies — Equitation 
by the Infant Roscius — Williams’s Feats of 
Jumping—Taplin’s Act of the Drunken Dragoon 
—M. Hengler, Miss and Master Cooke on the 
Tight Rope—Gymnastics—Dragon of Rhodes. 

Cosurc THeatre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 
—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Farmers’ 
Daughter. 

Sav_er’s Wetis.—The Frozen Hand—Miser of Ma- 
drid—Outlaw’s Oath. 

Royat Pavition Tuearre.—Orphan of Hindostan— 
A Pill for Portugal—The Miller’s Maid. 
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